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SEPTEMBER, 1930 


ON THIS HILL 


THE MINERAL COLLECTION 


ALWAYS knew the Ural Mountains glowed 
And burned inside with emeralds and gold, 


Copper in clefts, and platinum in rifts 


Like tamped-in tinfoil; now my eyes have seen 
Splinters from that great beam that braces Asia. 


Here in the dark, awake, I see again 
Rock out of Mexico, Siam, Peru, 

Thrace, Arizona, and the Isle of Malta; 
Rock out of Chile burning fiercely, furred 


With copper-blue like a kingfisher’s feather; 
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Rock out of Greece, imperishable blue, 

Cool blue of the Argives, lined with green of the sea; 
Delicate rock of India lightly dyed 

With milky azure, peach, and apricot; 

Rock out of Maine, the ice-like tourmaline 

In shattered spars, pencils of frigid rose 

And chill black-green, of waters most dilute: 

All these the bright credentials of dark workings, 
Compulsions, interminglings, strangest love, 
Knittings and couplings known but to the atom. 


The thought of those bright fragments wrenched from 
darkness— 

Of cinnebar, and slabs of malachite, 

And crusts of amethyst—dazzles me still, 

And raises me on my elbow in the dark. 

Recalling topaz split and opal fractured 

I tingle: great is life retired in stone! 

Great is that obstinate impulsion launch« 

Against the opposition of the dust, 

Whereof are we: we, and the red-cup moss, 

The blowing tree, the boulder, and the fly 

In amber under water; quick and slow 


u 


Braided in one, one indeterminate life 
Riddling the dust. Show me one mote inert! 
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MOONRISE 


Seeing the great moon rising 
On the edge of night, 

Over quiet country 
Shedding light; 


Seeing the full moon rising 
Haloed and slow, 
Over darkened country 


Shedding glow; 


In silence and shadow 
Tongued and long 

I hear my heart, smitten, 
Sound like a gong: 


** Solitary! = Endle ss! - 
“Transitory!” 
“ Flood-swept!””—Thus my heart 


To the moon’s glory. 


I see the moon in heaven 

Like an orange haw; 

| see the lighted lamp 

That Shelley saw; 

Small things in the grass pipe 

At that amazing glare; 

And Awe and Wonder, feathered, 


Pass me on air. 
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WHAT ONCE I WAS 


Flesh and blood refuses pain 
Such as this. I have been rash. 
These old fields seen once again 
Ply me with a knouted lash. 


Buried deep within the mass 
Of these hills that take the glow 
Still subsists what once I was, 
Shouldering under indigo. 


It confronts me, bids me strip. 
Time, like kersey stand between 
Naked flesh and flying whip, 
What now is and what has been 


By my own self I am torn 
(Most of all I fear that tooth!) 
Beating off like bundled thorn 
Innocencies of my youth. 


JONES’S PASTURE 


Now is earth visibly gone over to spirit. 
Bushes are more than bushes in this light. 
Low sun, rolled cloud, and mile-long shadows cast, 


Wild freshness, sharpened air, bathed sight, bare being, 


Invade this old and all but empty pasture. 
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Abbie Huston Evans 


Seeing this ground under on-coming night 

Lit by the colored sun down-rolling, dusk 

Behind each reddened bush (and more than dusk), 
I am back at the beginning, out of dust, in dew. 
This, this is Dawn; this is primeval dew, 

Death all to be, man unbegotten, life 

Dazzling fire-naked over the face of the earth, 
Licking up dust like stubble, without smoke. 


WING-SPREAD 





The midge spins out to safety 
Through the spider’s rope; 
But the moth, less lucky, 
Has to grope. 


Mired in glue-like cable 
See it foundered swing 
By the gap it opened 
With its wing, 


Dusty web enlacing 
All that blue and beryl! 
In a net of circumstance 
Wing-spread is peril. 
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IN CONCLUSION 


If I could live year-round upon this hill 

I should be wiser, but I could not prove 

Even then some things I know: say what you will, 
The sweet-fern leans against the log for love. 


Beyond the reach of argument with me 

Is the purple on the shingles of the shed 
That kindles as the sun sinks. When I see 
Mist fill the lowlands as I go to bed, 


I know | am through with cleverness, I know 
That earth’s great pulse ignores it: though it run 
It cannot overtake that logic slow, 
Uncontroverted, making nine fields one. 
{bbie Huston Evan 
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AUTUMNAL 


SEPTEMBER 


These days a boy will dart and dream 
Like a speckled trout in an amber stream, 
A girl walk lighter than yellow leaves, 
And talk like rain in the brimming eaves; 
But a woman will sit by an old gray wall, 
Thinking of orchards ripe in the fall, 

Or maybe of nothing, nothing at all. 


There she’ll sit and never stir 

Till understanding touches her, 

Or a warm wind wanders from the town, 
And a great gold pear comes tumbling down. 
Still she’ll only sit and stare 

At the precious fruit and the empty air, 


Praising God for a single pear. 


Honey-mellow and sunny-sweet, 
Beautiful fruit is meant to eat. 

Let her hold it a little while, 

Touch it softly, and softly smile. 
She will offer it with a sigh 

To the boy or girl who happens by, 
And sit in the sun, and wonder why! 
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JANUARY THAW 


There was rain in the night, a dull delivering rain 
That washed the air of sparkle and hard blue gleam, 
And bent the frozen grasses in the meadow, 

And loosed the stream. 


Now is talk and laughter of running water, 

Light imperious talk of water freed. 

Indolent winds stray through the winter meadow, 
Winter indeed! 


Everyone knows that death is a season only. 

Though laughter is hushed again, and tempests shout, 
It is not long till fire runs in the maples 

And ice goes out. 


NIGHT ON A MOUNTAIN 


Who goes up from the valley to stretch his length on a 
mountain 

Flattens his heart on granite, and bruises his cheek on 
stone. 

When the sun forsakes him, he lies little and breathless, 

Sternly lifted to starlight, marvelling all alone. 

Night is long on the mountain, drowned and drifting 
darkness. 


n 


Stars befriend no mortal who will not pray or sleep. 
Ears bewildered with silence hear the mountain singing; 
Keyed to walking shadows, hear the valley weep. 
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Rosalie Hickler 
SACRAMENTS 


White bread—tenderly touch and break it. 
Red wine—drink if you really thirst. 

I thirst and hunger too, but I will not take it, 
Even a blessed crumb, till you take it first. 
But if you will not, if you are not shriven, 
Say a prayer for my soul as you pass by. 
Cover the altar. May I be forgiven, 

But if you must go fasting, so shall I! 


Rosalie Hickler 
MIRACLE 


The hill was one great stone, and squatting boulders 
Loomed black against the black and silver sky 
Moriah draped around its giant shoulders; 

And Abraham was like a clinging fly 

To angels looking down upon the mass 

With dazzling wings that drooped. He raised the steel 
A seraph could not stifle an “Alas!” 

He was arrested by a thunder-peal. 

And from a briar, that was not before, 

A lamb shone out, to die in Isaac’s stead; 

The birches strung the dark with silver; hoar 

Sweet blossoms rained on Abraham’s white head; 
And far into the black and silver night 

The oak-trees plunged their sudden-rustling might. 


Fac ob Hauser 
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BALLAD 


Into the wood the old king went 

And greeted an ash and touched an oak 
Out of his sore soul’s discontent 

He sighed and spoke: 


“Children I had, and they are dead. 
A wife I had, and she is lost. 

What do you do, good trees,” he said 
“At the hour of frost?” 


> 


The oak-trees soughed, the ash-tree sighed, 
But never a word they gave that king. 
The crow in the ash-tree cawed and cried, 
But did not sing. 





The old king shut his two eyes fast, 
And leant his forehead against the tree, 
And thought of all the dead leaves past 
A marvellous company. 


They came, they came, like waves of the sea, 
These ghosts of leaves came round that king. 
They hushed, they whispered, ceaselessly ; 
And he heard them sing: 

Children and bright-eyed wives we were, 
But Time forgot us, and no one grieve 

Who remembers us? Who will stir 


The ghosts of leaves? . 
[304] 











Conrad Aiken 


The world is a world of forgotten things: 
It is better so, far better so. 

Wives and children, even a king's, 

Are as brief as snow. 


And who can be happier than the dead, 
By all forgotten, forgetting all? 
Come with us, King]—the dead leaves said— 
The yea) s at the fall, 
Conrad Aiken 


ETHER DARKNESS 


This dark ts beautiful. There is no pain, 

No sense is challenged by unmeaning sight— 
Only the thick cool blanket of the night 
Presses the body and its fevered brain. 

Time is sewed quietly by needles of rain— 
There is no way to mark this moment’s flight 
That has no touch with any common light, 
Nor so much color as all day has lain 

Hidden within a shadowed jonquil bloom. 
And in this quietude of nothingness, 

There is no sound, no dreaming, no distress— 
The darkness flowers to the edge of doom. 


James A. S. McPeek 
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SLOW RHYTHMS 


CHANT BEFORE THOUGHT 


How shall I sleep in 


this 
still 


how 


liquid of moonlight 

and death-steep? 

You were breath and delight, 
and the moods of your eyes were 
of slumber 

and fondness— 

shali I sleep? 

Remembering your curvedness 
(stars at your breasts 

and the moons of your thighs 
how shall I sleep— 

with the sighs 

of your fingertips 

haunting my lips? 


How shall I sleep in 


this 
still 


liquid of moonlight 

and death-steep? 

You were gentle and white 
and the sound of your blood is 
that breath which will wander 
in thin broken twilights 

of houses asleep— 

(old houses that drowse with 
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Rudolph Edward Kornmann 


the pain of their wonder 
at that which lies under them, 
graven and deep). 

In this liquid of moonlight, 

how shall I sleep? 


MOTHER 


It has been more 
than twenty years ago 
that I was born. 


There was continual snow 

the night before; 

the liquid whiteness was cloud-piled 
upon the door. 


And she 
who sits still talking to me 
was as young as I am now. 


“The greatest pain, 

yet quickest to forget,” 

my mother said 

in telling of the birth-day agony; 
and laughed and spoke again 

of moments of her girlhood— 
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how the red 
of younger buoyancy 


was delicate at those times 
in her cheeks; 


how once she stood 
watching the fire of Baltimore. 


(It is a happy thing 

remembering how 

she must have looked in spring, 

and how she held the round beginning 
of each thing 

I move toward now.) 


WHIRL OF DUST 


“Passion,” he said, “is nothing but a whirl of 


~~ 


Here, mysteriously, upcrops the rock 

which underlies the flesh of earth; 

coarse and uneven through the delicate birth 
of common burdock 

it upthrusts itself. 

Among 

the gilded sleeves of buttercups 

its broken fingers lie 

(across the leaves) 

and reach for nothing. 
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have seen the water come, 
remembering how 

a thousand storms from now, 
particle by particle, 

these rigid hands will flow 
among the summers, 

sink through snow 

and so 

become at last 

the whirl of dust, 
sky-spiralling. 


Lost whirl of dust, 

is it not best 

to be thrown back again 

upon the moisty flesh? 

there feel the thrust 

of young new fingers 

reaching, each, for nothing? 

It must be 

all sweetness to go down- 
fallen to darkness, 
Weightless and brown. 


Rudolph Edward Kornmann 


Rudolph Edward Kornmann 
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TWO POEMS 
IN A CAFE 


Sleep was a loving woman 

From whose gentle handclasp 

There was no breaking. 

This was in a café: then I was waking 

Wearily, 

Observed by a man, called by his stare. 

His face was a delta at the mouth 

Of a river of fear in him. He, 

With curious intensity, 

While his eyes 

Seemed to mesmerize 

Invisibles, said to me: 

“Sleep is more terrible than great. 

I know of nothing that I hate 

As the closing of eyes— 

Like the closing of books, 

Small tomes of shattered prophecies 

In which the Sybil never looks. 

Perhaps sleep is a gate, 

Or a sea into which a man dives 

As into a tropical ocean. 

He comes up to the waves with bubbles 

Not knowing if surely he lives. 

In his hands are queer bits from the mosaic ocean 
floor, 
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Fane Emery 


Curious pieces shaped like miracles, troubles. 
Sleep is denial, dissolution. 

I never lie down but to regret 

Being caught again in that fisherman’s net: 
Being once more 

A small bright fish in the catch of Sleep 
With the sea-life near.” 


I read his hate as fear. 

The lovely lady stroked my lids. 

My thoughts were unburdened caryatids. 
The man, rebuffed by silence, now was still. 
I climbed another dreamy hill, 

Saying softly as I climbed 

In half a song that laughed and rhymed: 


If this man 

Fears ‘ leep, 

What will he do 
When his bed is deep? 
Will he laugh or weep 
When he lies and sees 
A cross’ s shadow 
Across his knees? 

Or will he 





caref 


Said the man through my song, 
Breaking my dream, 
“Sleep is a mare 
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Too short of wind for us. 


Old death is Pegasus.” 


HORA 
Roumanian Gipsy Dance 

An old stern country 
Relented for a day. 
Peach blossoms almost pink, 
Violets blue-grey 
Suddenly were brighter 
For a gipsy’s song. 
In that rocky grim place 
Gaiety seemed wrong. 


Tired brown mountains 

Sat with the sky, 

Let their bitter shoulders slope. 

Winds were high. 

On the stone-fed grass the gipsy lay; 
Together lifted and fell 

Her body’s breath and the mountains’. 
The wanderer’s song blew a light mad spell 
On the rocks of natural fountains, 
And an old stern province 

Relented and was gay. 

Grim bare mountains 

Blossomed for a day. 


Fane Emery 








nce 





NOTES 
I 


The wind has quieted, 

And the only sound 

Is the chatter of the leaves. 
Their talk is dry and brittle, 
Like that of withered old ladies 


Clustered in the autumn sun. 
II 


A dream half-forgotten 

Is lov elier 

Than any dream remembered; 
And beauty through a blur 
More haunting 


Than beauty in one’s hand. 
111 


Though you brushed my heart 
More lightly than rain, 


There seems to be a scar 


Indelible as pain. 
Le Baron Cooke 
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ACROSS THE LAKE 
CITY IN RETROSPECT 


Perfect or imperfect, it does not matter, 
You are my city and my home. 


I cry to you across this blue stretch of water, 

“T am lonesome, Chicago, take me back! 

The waves lap coldly at my feet 

As the west wind whistles a tune 

Whistles a tune mellifluous with the sounds 

Of your streets; 

Whistles a tune reminiscent of the voices of your children, 





Now soft, now raucous. 


I envy the wind that has named you “Windy City.” 

I envy the waves that lap about my feet, and at the 
turn of the tide will lap about the feet of a child of 
your tenements washing off your dust. 

I envy the gulls that fly so nonchalantly westward, 

While I sit passive, with only my thoughts 

Spanning the chasm from shore to shore. 


“Perfect or imperfect, what matter?”’ 

I say to the mirage of you that rises in the mist | 
Skyscrapers caught in clouds, 
Ghost-gray in the moonlight. 
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Elizabeth Bialk 
YOUNG GIRL 


There is music in her feet 
There are kisses in her eyes. 


There is music in her feet 

As she trips along on her high-heeled patent-leather pumps 
That beat a rapid tattoo upon the pavement 

In short sounds—pank-pank-pank. 

Pank-pank-pank go the three-inch heels, 

And her shoulders sway 

And her hips sway 

To the music of her feet. 

Dancing or walking, 

There is music in her feet 


There are kisses in her eyes 
Last night he kissed me. 
Tonight he'll kiss me again. 
And there’s tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow— 
Time for a million kisses. 


Pank-pank-pank go the three-inch heels, 
As her eyes 
Glance arrogantly at passers-by. 


There is music in her feet 
There are kisses in her eyes. 


Elizabeth Bialk 
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BLACK ASTRONOMY 


All right, you astronomers, 
You sweepers of the heavens, 
You searchers for star-dust 

with the powerful eye. . . . 


Come with me into the core | 
of yesterday; 
Follow me into the heavens 
of a forgotten world; 
Study these fragments of lost Jupiters 
splattered on a mine roof 
in mute constellations. 


I am an astronomer, 

I have counted stars; 

I know what stars are made of, 

I have picked stars; 

Picked stars with my fingers, 

Held stars in my hands, 

Black stars . 

A million years from Neptune, 

A million light-years from the moon, 
A million dirt-years from daylight! 


Come on, you star-gazers, 
You combers of the heavens, 
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Fohn Minnich Wilson 


You searchers for star-dust, 
with the powerful eyes, 


Count these boulder stars, 
Black stars of the miner. 


Fohn Minnich Wilson 


BIRTH OF THE HEART 


It is not at the womb the heart is born; 
There is a braver unannouncéd birth- 

The sharp conception in the breast forlorn 
That it is utterly alone on earth. 


And then may we rehearse our final part, 
Forespend the fearfulness of Death’s dark plan. 
He knows no solitude like thine, my heart, 
Nor yet the courage of the first last man. 


We are but Nature’s finest trick re-give 

The lonely chime of one lone heart is ours. 
Shakespeare and I, one man, have troubled heaven 
In vain, and pitifully hailed the stars. 


And wounded have I crept to Calvary 


To find—yes, even there—a bleeding me. 
Albert E. Fohnson 
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TWO POEMS 


A LEAF FOR JOHN FORD 
1586-1640 
The taxi waiting at the gate 
Demands that I be more than brief 
In placing here immaculate 
The fervent image of a leaf. 


I should have brought you more, John Ford— 
A wreath of laure! or green bays 

To place upon the shattered sword, 

Still dripping, of your anguished plays. 


Yet this is all that I could bring. 
Electric signs prevent the mood 

That gathers up the rarer thing, 
The foliage of solitude. 


But there is still the arrant need 

To praise what you made beautiful, 
Beyond the ardent words that plead, 
“Let dust reward the weary skull.”’ 


For there are moments in the street-— 
Say just before the lamps are lit 
When day’s sad gesture of defeat 
Presents us with the infinite. 


And, like your plays, the tragic light 
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Murray Young 


Will propagate a wilder dread 
Than music stalking through the night 
Upon the cold lips of the dead. 


And what the heart has long concealed 
Then must the heart make stark and bare, 
And know its secrets all revealed 

Upon the shifting of the air. 


This is the moment that is yours, 
And this is why I speak your name 
As cautiously as one assures, 

In gusts, the lighting of a flame. 


Accept this with your antique grace, 
But do not listen when I laugh 
Within an hour’s time, and place 

A record on the phonograph. 


THE END OF LABOR 


Here on the fragments of these shattered rocks 
The subtle message of the wind is carved, 

And here the crows in dark symbolic flocks 

Seek food among the grasses, thin and starved. 
Upon these arid sands no footprints trace 
Where hunters rode and blew upon their horns— 
Only the cacti lift up to the face 

Of barren skies the tangle of their thorns. 
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Within the terror of this atmosphere 
The singing voice, the dancing feet, the hands 


I 
Are stopped before the vision of this clear 
Immobile light that lies upon the sands. 
Here have we come at last with anguished feet 


To read the hieroglyphics of the wind, | 
And know the dull incredible defeat 
That seals our labor, and our labor’s end. 


Murray Young 


FROST 


Though nothing came that could be heard 
Green turned yellow—and from no drouth 

In my cornfield; and the last blackbird 

Has swallowed his notes and drifted south. 

If the change is death, then the color and all 
Of blood in the leaves, of smoke in the sky, 
Has deceived me with beauty; I heard no call 
Of roots to the sap and no answering cry 


It is time, then, for me to walk alone, 
To watch leaves fall, while thought runs slow 
On the stubborn permanence found in stone, 
On the sharp bright virtue of the plow. 
James Hears! 
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BROTHERS OF THE GRASS 


ODE ON THE ABSENCE OF JOY 


“T am neither mountain nor bird 
Nor star, and I seek joy.” 
Che weakness of your breed. 


Robinson Feffers 


And now come muter moments when the flight 

Of birds innumerable and sweet 

Is only a screen against the light, 

Only a shadow at my feet; 

When eyes, unlifted, seek no more new ships 

On hard horizons; kisses no more tingle on the lips. 

Take stock of disappointment—you, dismayed 

At the spirit’s failure, soul betrayed 

By loss of rapture. Ask, heart, how 

The limbs lost ardor; voice, lilt; mind, joy, which until now 
Had been its only treasure, 

A dancing light through labyrinths, empty and unknown. 
Ask why the faithless limbs bend now to the slow measure 
Of time poured out on stone 

Where light is dead, and thick smoke blown. 


How still above dark mountains stand the stars, 
How deep they lie in water at their foot! 

(Peace to the earth, and peace to sky again! 
But never joy—they have no truck with joy.) 
Always I hold these mountains in my brain. 
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But O my singing bird, where have you flown? 
And O my dancing leaf, where have you gone? 
There was a bird that used to hurl, in rain, 

Its loop of silver, shaking on the dawn. 

Then let the ocean drag against the moon 

In measured tides that never catch their breath, 
But I admit no kinship with this death 

That builds of night its monumental calm. 


For I was living, and I meant to employ 
All means to life and its achievement, joy 


j . 


How should my arms be emptied of their dreams, 

Or how in deep abysses dwells the sun? 

Dance, dance, bright star, in this sepulchral night 

Whose thickened waters run 

Where palely lies my joy in her estate. 

Mountains, do you profit, being great? 

Midnight, are you happy, being deep 

With solemn stars, and blackness, and most unfathomed 
sleep? 


Bright Life, bend over me again with brilliant wing! 
Of twilight, and of midnight, and of clouded days, 
Of smoke blown in my eyes, and the dull ways 

Of indeterminate seasons, I am done. 

Some song of your bright winter must be sung, 
Some autumn aura burn upon the mind, 

Some path to spring be not too hard to find, 
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Margery Mansfield 
Some water shimmer in the northering sun. 


And so of my offenses I make clear; 

I lift my heart to your confessional ear. 
Dear Life, the path is lost 

Too readily; the ship is tossed 

Too far from its blue way; 

And Joy alone can say 

Where we are right, for else have we transgressed. 
Then foolish folk, and poor, 

To disregard the sure 

One sign that is vouchsafed. 

Dear Life, I have confessed. 


Dear Life, so pure, so simple was your light, 
Bathing in brilliance the barest bush and tree! 
The greater shame to me! 


Now you have heard, 

O high unchanging word, 

Your truth refracted on the lips of men: 
“Keep close to Joy, the guide, 

There is no path, beside, 

Life promises will lead you home again.” 
So comes to hallowed haunts of green 
One penitent who now 


Would bear the sudden ecstasy 
Of wind against the bough. 
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THE WIND IS MY NEIGHBOR 


Breaking through the brambles where once a road had 
been, 
I came upon the house that the wind lives in. 


(Oh how can we work now, at peace with our labor, 
Knowing we have only the wind for a neighbor?) 


The wind is the farmer who sows the forest seed, 

Her home rises stark in an acre of weed. 

Through the doors and windows, like wild invisible waters, 
Catch-who-can and tumble, race the wind’s daughters! 


O wind, you have hardly a shutter unbroken, 
So rough and so reckless are your wild children 


Somewhere walks a woman who was never meant for child, 
She plants all the mountains while her daughters run wild. 


(Oh how can we rest here, at peace with our labor, 
Knowing we have only the wind for a neighbor? 


WHEN NO ONE HEARS 
Brother, do you dream of Death 
Walking in the whiteness of the morning, 
Before the river drops below the mist 


Rising in the whiteness of the morning; 
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Margery Mansfield 


When silence fills the shadowed house, 
Sleeping in the coolness of the morning, 
And no one hears a severed breath 
Ripple widening circles on the morning? 


Brother, would you walk with Death 
Out through the gateway of the morning, 
While the flower is still within its sheath 
Dripping with the freshness of the morning? 
There are dreams we trade and dreams we use, 
Yesterday, tomorrow, every morning, 
This one dream you cannot lose, 
Waking in the whiteness of the morning. 
Margery Mansfield 








COMMENT 


THEY COME AND GO 


“ec 


T moments we get discouraged trying to keep track 
of all our authors from China to Peru”—so says 
I. M. P., who runs Turns with a Bookworm in Books, of the 
New ¥ ‘ork Herald-Tribune. ie | authors to poets, and 
I shall straightway admit that the bookworm imp expresses 
my sentiments, especially on a day like this one, when the 
thermometer rises to 100° in the sh: ade, and Lake Michigan 
glares gloriously cerulean in the sun, refusing the great 
fan-waft of her coolness. 

At such a moment I think of A. R. D. Fairburn, whose 
lyrics we published last year, and his small group of poet- 
friends in New Zealand; wondering whether they are shiv- 
ering in winter snows, or gathering together to read their 
poems around some hospitable fire. And I remember H 
W. Stewart, a Tasmanian invalid, who years ago sent us 
poems and sadly courageous letters from his far-away 
southern island in the antipodes, and then sank into letite. 

Or I cross the world into the high plateaus of Centra 
Africa, and wonder what has become of Cecil John, ics 
poems, appearing in two or three groups in Poetry, have 
been quoted with high approval in books and articles about 
Africa, and praised not only for their beauty but also for 
the power and sincerity of their rebellion against the en- 
croachments of civilization upon savage nature and a sav- 
age race. Who is Cecil John? Nobody can answer with 
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They Come and Go 


anything but romantic theories. Some younger son of 
high degree, in revolt against family and tradition, or 
thrown out from these as a black sheep to contend with 
harsh conditions in equatorial colonies? The name is a 
pseudonym and we know no other—‘‘no one shall ever 
know,” he wrote. Under that name came to the editor 
not only the poems but also the most rapturous letters of 
acknowledgment she has ever received. To be accepted 
as a poet, to be printed in a reputable magazine, meant to 
this denizen of the wilds a new life, a new ambition, and 
the partial extinction of certain bitter memories. In ex- 
cess of gratitude he sent out by a black runner, from his 
post in the wilderness, a piece of carved ivory—‘“‘some- 
times they don’t get through,’”’ he wrote, “and yet, 
strangely enough, they often do.” But this one did not 


get through, and not long after that abortive message all 


letters and poems ceased to arrive from those remote un- 
pronounceable post-offices. Yet somehow I don’t believe 
that Cecil John is dead. 

It is these mysterious disappearances which try an edi- 
tor’ssoul. Youth flares out brightly in a poem, or maybe 
a group of poems, and then the flame dies down and one 
hears no more. Has life, like a strong wind, put out the 
fire? Has the poet gone into business, or maybe matri- 
mony ?—has he, or she, been absorbed by ledgers, or in- 
ventions, or babies; by atoms, stars, dollars, clothes, trav- 
els, riches, poverty—any of the overwhelming attributes 
and appurtenances of life? Frequently we hear no more. 
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We read the opening chapter of a story which, for us, is 
never finished—a story infinitely thrilling, no doubt, to 
its hero or heroine, even though the muse has no part in it. 

Sometimes, however, the tale is continued, or concluded, 
after the passage of years. Back in 1915 we printed two 
Irish lilts by one Patrick Orr, and two years later put them 
into The New Poetry; but we never could track down their 
author. At last, four years ago, came a confession from a 
spinster poet out west—she and a “blithe, hard-riding, 
hard-drinking young Irishman” had collaborated, the 
name Patrick Orr was invented for their partnership (no 
doubt meaning Patrick-or-Somebody-Else), and the Irish- 
man was killed in action soon after. 

Clara Shanafelt, whom we introduced in 1913, was an- 
other mysterious disappearance. Letters sent to her in 
Canton, Ohio, were never answered, her name appeared 
no more in print, and we decided that she and the muse 
had fallen out for some good and sufficient reason. But 
of late they seem to have patched up their quarrel; to our 
surprise we have observed evidences of their reconciliation 
in recent Saturday Reviews and other papers. But Skip 
with Cannell’s disappearance, apparently final, remains a 
dark unsolved mystery. Sponsored by Ezra Pound, he 
started a brave march behind the imagistic band-wagon. 
And today his early friends hardly know whether he is 
dead or alive. 

The poetry of youth is the beginning of something. 
Sometimes it is the beginning of a literary career, but in 
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comparison with the whole number of young singers, those 
who go on are rather rare. More often it is the beginning 
of an adjustment to life, an outcry of ecstasy or despair. 
Again, it may be the beginning of a resolution to make the 
world over to a new pattern, to bring it nearer to the heart’s 
desire. Perhaps it is the beginning of a love affair, or of a 
love of nature; of a dedication to some cause, or of an utter 
hatred of the incompetent human race. Few of these be- 
ginnings may continue, fewer still may finish to any ac- 
complishment; but the lyric outcry is of inestimable value 
to the ever-blessed and ever-absurd egoism of youth. It 
sounds the keynote of a melody, and even if life does not 
develop and complete the tune, even if it crashes into a 
discord, the strain struck in youth comes back at intervals 
like a flash of inner lightning, persuasive of harmony and 
beauty. 

In the eighteen years since Poetry began, a long pro- 
cession of poets has passed through this office, not only 
the thousand and more accepted and printed, but also 
those much more numerous whose not quite effectual ef- 
forts, or whose pitiful vain outpourings, have received 
what may have seemed to the authors a very curt rejec- 
tion. Of the thousand or more we have printed, how many 
will be remembered? Quite a number, to a greater or less 
degree, I hope and believe, and a few for sure; and some of 
the others deserve more honor than they will get from this 
noisy and vociferous age. But even the least of those who 
have had their little singing corner in PorTry we would 
rarely apologize for, nor need they regret their lyric mo- 
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ment. For each one it meant an aspiration and a thrill; 
it put on record a memorable emotion. And even all the 
way down the scale to the most pitiful vain efforts which 
pack: our heavy mails with rejection slips, the editor would 


say, “Never mind our lack of appreciation—your verses 

do something for you if not for us, and sometime one of 

you may outwit us with a masterpiece.” H. M. 
REVIEWS 


T. S. ELIOT IN MID-CAREER 


Ash Wednesday, by T. S. Eliot. Faber & Faber, London. 

Journey of the Magi; A Song for Simeon; Animula (In the 
series of Ariel Poems). The same. 

Dante (No. II in the series The Poets on the Poets). The 
same. 

If only because the history of Mr. Eliot’s mind was for 
over a decade regarded as typical of the ordeal of the 
Twentieth Century intelligence progressing down the via 
oscura of the modern world, his latest encounters must 
command the attention of every contemporary. The hand 
that produced Sweeney, Prufrock, and The Waste Land 
unquestionably left its thumb-print on the thought and 
art of a generation. However little Eliot’s former disciples 
may be able to follow the recent submissions of the poet 
from whom they learned the final accents of disillusion- 
ment, his experience remains one of the few authentic rec- 
ords of intellectual recovery in our time. For five years, 
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that is, since his last appearance as a poet, he has perplexed 
his readers by a slow reversion (announced as fully achieved 
in the preface of For Launcelot Andrewes) to the moral ab- 
solutism of which the Hippopotamus was an inverted par- 
ody, the Sunday Morning Service a social indictment, Ger- 
ontion a broken and pathetic echo, and the chorus of The 
Hollow Men a derisive denial. What had long been im- 
plicit in his work was at length fully disclosed: Eliot had 
never succeeded in cutting the roots of native puritanism 
which bound him to the soil of Christianity. His nostalgia 
tor the heroic and sanctified glories of the past, when man’s 
role in the universe was less equivocal and his destiny 
mystically shrouded by the doctrine of redemption, had 
finally led him not to suicide but to the affirmations of 
faith. His explorations had never been conducted as far 
afield as those of a self-deluded des Esseintes or of Ver- 
laine. His realism, though crossed with the subtle lineage 
of Donne, was in the more immediate line of Arnold, of 
the author of The City of Dreadful Night, of Housman and 
Hardy. Yet his return to faith might have been forecast 
by the courageous a dozen years ago. His early poems 
implicitly forecast a conversion as imminent as the death- 
bed avowals of those fin-de-siécle apostates who ended by 
espousing the creeds whereof they had made at worst a 
travesty, at best a rich and sensuous symbolism for their 
emotional adventures. In their luxuriating intoxications 
Eliot took no share. If anything made his reaction sur- 
prising it was the clear-eyed confrontation of reality in 
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The Waste Land, or the withering and totally unflattering 
self-portraiture, singularly unlike the elaborate conceit of 
the “esthete,” in Prufrock. But the element of self-pity 
was not lacking, and with it went an assumption of pre- 
mature senility, a Byronesque mockery of conventions, 
and the extraordinary imaginative audacity which are un- 
mistakable vestiges of a romanticism always mistrusted 
and finally rejected by Eliot in his literary philosophy. 
The finality of his despairing self-scrutiny implied a reserve 
of idealism to which, escaping suicide, he must some day 
fly for recourse. “The eagles and the trumpets” might 
be “buried beneath some snow-deep Alps,” but the pos- 
sibility of digging them out remained. ‘The old man in 
a dry month, being read to by a boy, waiting for rain” did 
not release his last hope of a reviving shower, even where, 
across the parched acres of the waste land, it failed to fall. 
The straw-stuffed men in their idiotic dance around the 
prickly pear, waiting for the world to end “not with a 
bang but a whimper”, could not forget the phrases of a 
liturgy promising the resurrection and the life. 

This poem, The Hollow Men of 1925, serves as a link be 
tween the earlier poems and 4sh Wednesday. In its com- 


plete form it not only provides an endpiece to the age of 


desolation and emptiness, but contrives a plea for con- 
ciliation. 

This is the dead land 

This is the cactus land 

Here the stone images 

Are raised, here they receive 

The supplication of a dead man’s hand 

Under the twinkle of a fading star. 
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Reality had claimed of its victim his last desire, but hope 
sent a persistent echo through his brain. 


Sightless, unless 

rhe eyes reappear 

As the perpetual star 
Multifoliate rose 

Of death’s twilight kingdom 
The hope only 

Of empty men, 


Anc 


Between the desire 

And the spasm 

Between the potency 

And the existence 

Between the essence 

And the descent 

Falls the Shadow 

For Thine is the Kingdom 
Here were probably the final lines of Mr. Eliot’s Inferno. 

His present volume, along with the three pamphlet poems 
lately published, may be considered the opening cantos of 
his Purgatorio. These terms are not applied fortuitously. 
They are suggested both by Mr. Eliot’s long and penetrat- 
ing study of Dante, whereof his recent essay is a record, 
and by a symbolism which combines liturgical allusion 
with the properties of the Commedia: the “‘ multifoliate 
rose,”” the turning staircases, the “blue of Mary’s color”’ 
which suffuses the prospects of the future. From Dante Mr. 
Eliot has endeavored to derive the profound and salient 
simplicity which, in his own early poems, baflled so many 
readers by its resemblance to the ineluctable precision of 
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Laforgue and Corbiére; he has likewise seen in Dante the 
triumph of the visual imagination upon which the poet 
must rely for his direct, unequivocal, and symbolical ap- 
proach to truth: a method natural to Mr. Eliot’s creative 
temperament and wholly at variance with the discursive 
expositions of neo-classicism. Gerontion, Sweeney Among 
the Nightingales, and Burbank employed that method on a 
miniature but precise scale, and the The Waste Land cut 
cleanest to the core of its inner meaning when it found sym 
bolical instruments of unqualified accuracy (for instance, 
the first twenty lines; ll. 77-110; 257-265; and the first 
half of part V). In Mr. Eliot’s mind Dante’s stylistic 
splendor is indissoluble from his mediaeval inheritance, the 
condition and certitude of his religious avowals, and the 
immediate veracity of his imagery. Dante has provided 
not only a tutelage for Mr. Eliot’s literary concepts, but 
a guide toward the conversion which has now capped his 
career. 

It was likely that Mr. Eliot should find this 
among the exigencies of material life or through flaying his 
conscience with the rods of logic and dialectic, but in a 
great poem. One is not debating his sincerity when one 
recalls that his former despairs were tutored by tragic and 
decadent poets, whose thoughts and feelings were imposed 
on his mind as ineffaceably as their phrases were imposed 
on his poems. From the desolation into which Webster, 
Donne, de Nerval, and Baudelaire led him, Dante (not 
to mention the Bishops Bramhall and Andrewes) stood 


guide, not 
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ready to conduct him back to safety. The cure was ap- 
parently as ready at hand as the torture. It remains to 
be seen if it was adopted out of as extreme and inevitable 
a necessity, and if it has yielded a poetry as distinguished 
by passion and clairvoyance, by discipline in phrase and 
outline, by those qualities of “equipoise, balance and pro- 
portion of tones” which in the Homage to Dryden won for 
Marvell Mr. Eliot’s incisive praise. 

Mr. Eliot’s approach to the doctrine of the Incarnation 
is presented in Fourney of theMagi; his persistent weariness 
in the face of the world’s burden—a weariness and a failure 
in moral courage hitherto counterbalanced by the rigorous 
integrity of his craftmanship—reappears in 4 Song for 
Simeon, where, with his “eighty years and no tomorrow,” 
the tyranny of age and rationality still oppresses him. In 
Ash Wednesday the torment of confusion and of exhausting 
intellectual scruples alike begin to disappear. 

Because I do not hope to turn again 
Because | do not hope 
Because I do not hope to turn 


Desiring this man’s gift and that man’s scope 

I no longer strive to strive towards such things 
(Why should the aged eagle stretch its wings? 

Why should I mourn 


The vanished power of the usual reign? 


Consequently | rejoice cee 

And pray to God to have mercy upon us 

And I pray that I may forget 

These matters that with myself I too much discuss 
Too much explain 

Because I do not hope to turn again 

Let these words answer. 
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The poem, which is in six brief parts, is constructed around 
a paradoxical petition: 


Teach us to care and not to care. 


Thus, by several allegorical devices the rejection of ma- 
terial concerns is described. The bones of mortal curiosity, 
“scattered and shining,” sing ‘We are glad to be scattered, 
we did little good to each other.” The spirit, climbing 
three staircases to the cadence of “Lord, I am not worthy, 
but speak the word only,” leaves behind the deceitful 
demons of hope and despair. ‘‘Mary’s color”’ becomes the 
signal of promise as the poet reproaches himself with the 
memory of his gospel of desolation: ‘“‘O my people, what 
have I done unto thee.” 

Will the veiled sister between the slender 

Yew trees pray for those who offend her 

And are terrified and cannot surrender 

And affirm before the world and deny between the rocks 

In the last desert between the last blue rocks 

The desert in the garden the garden in the desert 

Of drouth, spitting from the mouth the withered apple-seed. 

The final phrases, rejecting again the desperate realism of 
disillusionment, almost capture peace, the Shantih of The 
Waste Land, in an evening of beatitude, charity, and exal 

, eS 4 
tation, with “Let my cry come unto Thee” on the poet’s 
lips. 

Mr. Eliot’s religious experience has not thus far im 
pressed one as conceived in intellectual necessity, or as im 
posed through other than esthetic forces on a crowded and 
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exhausted mind. He will never be capable of forming a 
slovenly concept or judgment: his present essay and 
poems are distinguished by lucid statement and well-rea- 
soned concision. They contain passages of subtle beauty. 
But of the impact of profound conviction and the absolute 
creative certitude of which the early poems partook and 
which still remains for Mr. Eliot’s study in The Extasie, 
The Coy Mistress, in Baudelaire’s La Mort, or even in the 
mathematica] complexities of Charmes, one finds little here. 
The facility of design that made The Hollow Men a flagging 
and dispirited declamation, devoid of organic fusion, has 
led to a desultory kind of allegory, subtle enough in itself, 
but unsharpened by wit or emotional intensity, undis- 
tinguished by the complete formal synthesis which Aquinas 
advocated as a moral property and Dante exemplified in 
his slightest allusion. As a consequence, the contour of 
the design, as well as the clean accuracy of reference and 
the pure aphoristic subtlety, which alone would sustain the 
key of exaltation demanded by this quest for illusion and 
transfiguration, is lacking. Eliot spoke with complete 
authority in his first phase. In his second he displays a 
conciliatory attitude which may persuade few of his con- 
temporaries but which, as a worse consequence, deprives 
his art of its once incomparable distinction in style and 
tone. These brief poems, however, find their place in a 
remarkable personal document which already contains 
some of the finest poetry and some of the most significant 
entries in modern literature. M. D. Z. 
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THE VERSE OF EVELYN SCOTT 


The Winter Alone, by Evelyn Scott. Jonathan Cape & 

Harrison Smith. 

One who would diagnose the ailments of minor contem- 
porary poetry could find no better subject than The Winter 
Alone. Miss Scott’s book is a typical example of the com- 
petent, frankly imitative verse, deriving from the Symbol- 
ists through Imagism, that is characteristic of our more 
conservative “advanced” periodicals. That is to say, it is 
serious, self-respecting verse, pitched half way between 
poetry and bathos; its technical deficiencies and its sen- 
tentiousness prevent its ever rising to the one, while its 
earnestness and preoccupation with the “new” technic are 
usually enough to keep it from falling into the other. But 
it is called poetry, and is accepted as poetry, and one who 
is curious to account for the failure of most of the “‘poetry”’ 
of today will do well to examine this book. For the student 
of literary diseases, The Winter Alone is an unexcelled com- 
pendium of symptoms. 

Miss Scott employs a “modern” technic. Not the most 
“modern,” whose tendency (witness /ransition, The Hound 
and Horn, The Criterion; witness Eliot, Ransom, Mac- 
Leish) is toward conservatism, a modification of strict 
form; but the comfortably “modern,” the vers-dibre of the 
late Imagists. Unlike the Imagists, but in company with 
most contemporary writers in free-verse, Miss Scott doesn’t 
seem to understand her own metrical technic very well. 
It is not that her lines give the effect of prose chopped up 
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into verses of varying length: there is abundant rhythm; 
the trouble is rather that she is unable to stabilize the dom- 
inant rhythm of a poem, or to combine conflicting rhythms 
agreeably. Verse does not flow into verse. One thinks of 
water in a pan tilted now this way, now that. The lines 
falter, buck; or else break into a staggering see-saw trot. 
In such verses as these, for instance, there is none of the 
fine cadenced clash of rhythm upon rhythm that character- 
izes authentic vers-libre: 


k east, 


Brom 
To the west, and the cloudy forests of the rain, 
Was ten centuries. 

From the circle scurfed with mist 


Where the su 


Looking at tomorrow, 





the apple-pin 





Saw its own reflection, 


Was anothei ten centuries. 

The first three verses compose a fair cadence; but there- 
after there is nothing, to me at least, but rhythmical chaos. 
The versification of this, and of the majority of these 
poems, is not so unpleasant as it is undistinguished. 

Another Imagist trick is the violent image. Originally 
a seventeenth-century device—Doctor Johnson’s discordia 
concors—Miss Lowell’s group revived it as “the exact 
word.” The inexpert soon converted this into a plea for 
license, of course, and the exact word became, more often 
than not, simply the extraordinary word. Verse aban- 
doned the rhetoric of sonorous generalities (¢f. Aldrich’s 
“Enamoured architect of aery rhyme’’) for the no-less- 
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rhetoric of startling “Truths” (cf. Cummings’ “ we were 
two alert lice in the blond hair of nothing”). The error 
lies in believing that the vfs poetica is resident in shock. 
The violent image, the wrenched metaphor, the discordia 
concors, are justifiable only when they arise integrally from 
the emotion, when they are the emotional intellectualiza- 
tion of experience, as in Webster’s 


There’s a plumber laying pipe in my guts: it scalds 


or in Donne’s use of alchemical symbology in 4 Nocturnall 


upon S. Lucies Day. Now, whatever her intention, Miss 
Scott’s poems impress me as pieces written for their detail. 
And the detail is most often violent-—a shock, an extraor- 
dinary “truth”—with the result that is sometimes irri- 
tating, sometimes amusing, but almost never truly poetic. 
Thus, the sky after sunset is “hell-pink and dappled,” 
where the oxymoron “hell-pink,”’ tastelessly flamboyant, 
nullifies the cliché ““dappled;”’ or, the moon-lit sky is “fever 
green ’—which is better than hell-pink, but far from good; 
or, straight from the junkyard of rhetoric: 

There are public mats of seaweed 

On the sea-wall’s slime, 
which says exactly nothing, says it selfconsciously, and 
stammers in the saying over an awkward syzygy in the 
second verse. 

In fact, Miss Scott’s greatest difficulties are with the 

manipulation of figures. Sometimes a good metaphor is 
destroyed and even made ridiculous by its successor: 
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Blue moths that circle the moon, 

The soft stern eyes, 

Reflecting bright pain 

As sweet Jakes reflect the brass of battle, 
If the moths are circling the moon, are the eyes circling 
the face? and do moths reflect pain, or light, or anything 
else, as water is said to reflect in the very good second 
metaphor? Sometimes a simile is false. Thus, in a poem 
descriptive of a sow, Miss Scott forces the occasion to draw 
a comparison between the sow and Jesus: 


As Jesus voluntarily did yield himself 
That paltry man be saved, 
The sow has unwittingly become a victim and a lesson. 


The immolation of the sow has not been mentioned in the 
preceding verses, and it is to be supposed that she was 
slaughtered in the usual way; but was her death “ volun- 
tary?’ We are told that she died “unwittingly.” But 


convinces me that they are antithetical. And so the as 


are voluntarily and unwittingly synonymous? Meditation 


is unjustifiable, and the comparison is no comparison at 
all, but merely a play of questionable taste. (Saint 
Thomas could write 

Pie Pellicane Fesu Domine 

Me immundum munda tuo sanguine, 
without offense, because the comparison of Jesus toa pel- 
ican, though sufficiently quaint, is not felt as a striving for 
cleverness; Miss Scott’s sow-simile, however, though there 
is no reason on earth why Jesus should not be compared 
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to a sow, is too consciously an attempt to shock the sensi- 
tive to be anything but rather cheap.) Or, if it is not a 
question of simile and metaphor, the diction itself is 
strained, awkward. Thus, the sow’s magnificent “com- 
pendium” consists of “teats, thighs, ruddy belly.”” But 
what does compendium mean here? To go back to the root 
of the word, is it possible that Miss Scott might better 
have said dependencies? Again, we find “mothers who 
provide indulgence of a gustatory nature to their children, 
after Sunday School.” I take it that this means that the 
children are given luncheon; but why does Miss Scott as 
sume that bombastic humor, which is never funny, is any 


more successful as a poetic effect? Or, finally, there are 
ambiguities of structure, violations of English usage, that 
can only destroy poetic force. So, the sow was “born 
naked to the world” (why fo?), “where, due to some neg 
ligence I cannot understand, etc.” (why due to? to what 


was the sow due? would it have been better to write 


{ 


h 


cause of?). Another instance is the ending of The Splendid 
Sky, where a series of unattached ambiguous participial 
phrases subverts the entire meaning 
It is worth noting, also, that Miss Scott is very eager to 

convey a message, and that she is seldom content to allow 
her symbols to speak for themselves. She has a Duchess 
like habit of appending morals, as she does, for instance, 
at the end of Sow: 

To be crucified, 

Or buried in your flesh, 

That others may pretend the universe is kindly 

It’s the same thing! 
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(But it isn’t/) Or The Owl: 
I shall suspect hereafter 
That you are a poet: 
Neither your friends, nor the sufferings of your family, 
Nor your victims, 
Important to you, 


which sounds like Dorothy Parker—a distressing thing 
to say about anyone. 

The faults of this book are in part the faults of most of 
our poetry. There is a great deal of contemporary verse 
that is technically more expert than The Winter Alone; 
but the false brilliance, the simile that is no simile, the 
mixed metaphors, and the sententiousness—these are al- 
most universal. We are too intent upon getting ourselves 
down on paper, too hurried, too careless of all the ramifica- 
tions of our experience and thought. Our writing is too 
immediate. It is frequently moving, and the “revolutions” 
of the past twenty years have given us a great deal of super- 
ficial technic; but the worth is only an apparent worth, and 
there is no evidence yet that Eliot, MacLeish, Ransom, 
and Jeffers need tremble upon their thrones. 


Dudley Fitts 
BRAVE YOUTH 


A Bravery of Earth, by Richard Eberhart. Jonathan Cape 
& Harrison Smith. 
This book should be read rapidly, as one explores a field 
large in sweep and contour; with appreciation of the gen- 
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eral effect and some attention to rich growths here and 
there, and with a swift step over rank patches of weeds. 
Manifestly there is a big scheme here, and good soil for 
planting; and if the young poet is too careless and hasty 
in details of his work, we must still recognize the powerful 
imagination that sweeps him along the large curves of his 


landscape, and we must pause beside bright areas of 


flowers. 
The scheme is youth’s progression toward acceptance 
and understanding of his world. The first stage is sensory 


delight : 





Were ever flowers so burnin 
Was ever grass so green and n 
We pushed our bark along the bank, 
The lake upbuoyed us on the blue. 
We caught a silver glistening fish, 

We built a fire, we made a wish, 

And all around us all day long 

The earth was singing loud and strong 


Then comes the mind’s gradual awakening to suspicion 
and despair, to the consciousness of change and death: 


Step slowly. Be still, be brave as you walk, 
As you step to the end of all man knows 
And stand on the verge of nothing. Dare 
Here the severest thought that grows 

Lost in the living mind, a flare 

Like lightning cleaving the sullen ground. 
But hold only one thought of earth 

How this white portion of the ground 

Was sculptured out of the dust of earth 

To be a pillar of marble; flower 
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Of the flowering soil; a poise of power 
That could not live, nor linger, long. 
Think not beyond, where planets loom; 
Impersonal they roll behind 

All thought, undreamable. Tomb 
Not your sensitive quivering mind 


In the hid tremendous whorl of space. 
Ineffectual you wander there 
Nameless na nameless place. 

Look only to the ground, nor dare 
The sky, nor turn to see the sun 

Fall down behind the marble stones. 

The third phase is youth’s effort to climb “the wilder- 

ness hill of art,” to create 
Poenis that are serene and free, 
Pictures calm and passionless, 
Or dissonant music, terrible forms 
That groan in marble .. . 

And at last, as the fourth phase, we find the poet, in a 
dollarless vagabond voyage around the world, getting ac- 
quainted with cowboys, sailors, longshoremen, coolies, and 
giving us some vivid sketches of these and other very 
human types. 

There is plenty—a too great plenty—of bad writing in 
this one-hundred-and-twenty-page poem. It would be easy 
to complain of tiresome or even absurd passages—the “O 
wild Chaos” one, for example—in which the scheme of the 
poem over-reaches itself and collapses. But I prefer to 
credit this young poet, not only with sincerity and en- 
thusiasm in his effort at a genuine interpretation of life, 
but also with an outreaching imagination, and an authentic 
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talent which, we may hope, will develop a surer technique 
as time goes on. 

Already we find strong figurative phrases—“‘fisted sea,” 
“spears of music shearing his face.”” And there are vivid 
lines: 

He makes a trumpet of his hands, 

He pours his throat on the wind 

But night smothers his voic 

With the rough gloved hand of silence. 


Or this picture of an old man: 


Ages bend down when he 
Bends down his head; history 
Sinks on his breast; time d 


Or this bit, which epitomizes the aspiration in the poet’s 
mind: 


Man will never forget 

What is not yet, not yet. 
This dust of stars must sing 
Some tremulous perfect thir 
More patient than the breatl 
That blows it into death 


We may hope that Mr. Eberhart will succeed in disci 
he life out of her. 


H. M. 


plining his muse without beating t 


SONGS OF THE WIFE AND MOTHER 

Leaves of Wild Grape, by Helen Hoyt. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 
I shall here use “love” as including “‘sex’’—which it 


does in reality. The woman poet who would have her love 
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Songs of the Wife and Mother 


poetry similarly inclusive is faced with a difficulty pro- 
duced by the inarticulateness of our race on this subject, 
and the special inarticulateness of the woman in love. 
Even when the physical aspects of love are not to be con 
sidered, it is far easier to write a poem in praise of a wom- 
an than one in praise of aman. There are more traditions 
to guide the former; and male beauty demands extremely 
skillful handling if the man is not to appear effeminate or 
ridiculous. So let us say at the outset, that a successful 
love poem, written from the feminine point of view, re- 
quires the creative touch; there are few sonnets to the 
husband’s eyebrows. 

Equally baffling is our complete lack of a vocabulary, 
suitable for poetic use, with W hich to deal with the instinc- 
tive phases of love. The words of Anglo-Saxon deriva- 
tion, are mostly unknown to the reader except as obscen 
ities; the scientific terms, coming to us through medicine 
and biology, are Latin terms, academic, poorly naturalized, 
and incongruous. But though speech reaches this impasse, 
the mind has its own way out of the difficulty through the 
use of symbolic imagery. This is the device that Helen 
Hoyt uses in her love songs. It is successful, because it is 
the mind’s own chosen method, and has consequently 
naturalness, without that social defiance and self-conscious- 
ness which inevitably occur when the poet determines to 
violate our lingual taboos. The method has also the ad- 
vantage of communicating only to the true children of 


Astarte. Miss Hoy t’s method is of course quite conscious 
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and deliberate—it requires no psychiatrist to interpret the 
symbolism. At that, several of the poems would be am- 
biguous or pointless if they were published singly in mag- 
azines; but they gather depth from their position in the 
sequence, which celebrates a happy normal adjustment to 
the feminine experience of love, marriage and motherhood. 

Her prevailing mood, I should say, was one of deep satis- 
faction with the woman’s rdle. Not domesticity—that she 
does not mention; I imagine she would consider it a trivial 
detail. She dives to the center of her subject, the primi 
tive love theme, and ignores its minor variations. In this, 
and in her mood, she differs from so many of our women 
poets, who record the disillusions, doubts, presentiments, 
rebellions of love—till it is doubtful if the product belongs 
in the literature of love at all, but rather in that of indi 
vidualism. 

The validity of a personal record need not rest on con- 
siderations of public policy. Yet public policy should be 
soundly behind the poetry that arises from a wholesome 
acceptance of the sex life, if only to counterbalance the 
larger body of writings which arise, inevitably, from 
faulty adjustment. I do not however feel that Miss Hoyt 
has in any one of her poems said her last word, made he: 
final interpretation. Though they bear the same burden, 
each poem has the effect of being a fragment. It is only 


when a group of them are considered together that they 


attain their best effectiveness. The repetition of thes 
simple sincere little songs, with their skillf ul use of repe 
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tition and free verse cadence, their accumulation of sex 
symbolism, builds a unique, and to me, successful poem 
something akin to a modern song of songs. 

Her greatest danger is rhythmic monotony; a danger 
which she is usually able to avoid. Her greatest virtue is 
her effect of complete sincerity and freshness. There is 
not a line to suggest that she is maintaining an attitude 
which may be momentarily fashionable. Compared with 
the many poems that follow the current conventions of 
disillusion, cynicism, etc., how clearly burn these simple 
songs of joy and satisfaction! 

I have not left space to say much about that baby 
fragile and delicate as a flower. But here, too, her touch 
is convincing. Much as her attainment of her love life 
seemed something of a wonderful accident; so maternity 
has in it, for her, a touch of the miraculous. She can treat 
this more lightly than she can her love life: but the wonder 


remains. How is it possible, 
How can it be, 
When this child says “ Mother,’ 
his 


child means me? 
Chant of Rejoicing, which has been already published in 
Poetry, is an excellent sample of her skill in handling repe- 
tition in free verse; Love’s Table, below, shows her predomi- 
nating mood, presented in formal metrics. 
Draw in, draw near, 
My table is spread, 
Be warmed at my fire, 
Be quenched and fed 


Eat of love’s bread. 
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My arms shall house y« 
No din shall rouse y¢ 

No word be said 
There are rivers to lull ye 
There are fountains to f 

Lay down your hea 
Lie down, lie deep 

I am cavern and cay 
I am cradle to rock you 

Rhythm and wav 

To soothe you to s! 
My lap be your I illow, 
My breast be your pill 
Creep in, creep de | 
There is peace In th s sh 
rhere is sleep in this h 

Sink, sink deep! 


A SURVE\ 
Poetry at Present, by Charles Williams. Oxf 
Press. 
Conceivably the uninitiated and the very youns 
find use for these amiable and discursive essa\ 
day British poets (the author does not incl nder h 


title any Americans, nor does he take the trouble to explair 


away their existence). ‘The review areers ; 
Yeats’, Walter de la Mare’s, and Masefield’s are we 


planned and concise. Nowhere, how r, does any co! 
vincing comment on the nature of poetry appear, and no 
where any very clear indication that Mr. Charles William 


understands the profounder issues with which he proposes 


to deal in his friendly, fawning, but never fastidious w: 











A Survey 


Moreover, in his opinions on Bridges, Abercrombie, Ches- 
terton, and Kipling almost no hint is supplied to assure 
the reader that it is now possible to take a really seasoned 
and rational view of the work of these ultimately second- 
rate men. Mr. Williams manages to be amusing about the 
Sitwells, but his exposition of Mr. Eliot’s work is prefaced 
by the woeful and long-outdated confession that “I fail to 
understand it.”’ Of the accuracy and truth of this ad- 
mission no doubt should remain after one has lumbered 
through a very half-baked set of notes on wee ney and 
The Waste Land. \n his preface Mr. Williams expresses a 
feeble hope that his essays on the poets are w ritten “‘for 
those readers who do not know them, while not being, it is 
hoped, entirely without interest for those who do.”’ With 
all gratitude for the implied humility, we must record the 
fact that on both counts Mr. Williams’ hopes are far too 
sanguine. M.D. Z. 
NEWS NOTES 





ne’s eight- 


eenth birthday with a new cover designed by Eric Gill, the distinguished 





The October numl of Porrry will celebrate the maga 


English sculptor, engraver, and limner in black-and-white. The design 


carries across the page, as its principal feature, a very spirited Pegasus, 


and the lettering of the title, etc., is in the simple and effective sans-seri/ 





type of Mr, Gill’s design which has been used by him in his books and 
already adopted in a few other publications. 
Che editor has long a ed this artist’s work: first in sculpture, when, 


in the summer of 1923, she first saw his Stations of the Cross in West- 








minster Cathedral in London; and a little later in black-and-white, when 
' 


the Poetry Bookshop published a thin pamphlet of poems by Frances 
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Cornford with exquisite wood-cut frontispiece, capitals, and 
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other decora- 
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tions by the sculptor of the Stations. Since then she has seen with 
failing delight other book-designs by Mr. Gill, and also drawings in exhi- 
bitions, His eminent position among the contemporary artists of Europe 
has been testified to not only by his book and type designs for such houses 
as the Insel Verlag of Leipzig and the Golden Cockerell and St. Dominic’s 
Presses in England, but by distinguished compositions and 
in sculpture and by a number of sumptuously illustrated vi 
tably the Golden Cockerell Press’s Chaucer. Mr. Gill is, more 
artist- philosopher of high importance, as his shrewd pamphlet 
show. 


ssions 








Our cover design comes in the form of a wood-block from which the 
necessary electro will be made. It leaves space on the page for our usual 
list of some of the contents. 

In addition to the regular Levinson and John Reed Memorial Prizes 
and the awards granted through the courtesy of two Chicago clubs, the 
Friday and the Friends of American Writers, Poerry expects to be abl 
to announce next month the awarding of an additional prize in 


This will be made possible through the generosity of a Cl 
interested in the study and encouragement of the arts 
uable addition to our list of honors. 

The letters of D. H. Lawrence are being collected, at the re juest 
the administrators of his estate, by Aldous Huxley, who may eventuall) 
publish them in a definitive edition. Owners of letters b 
requested to send them to Mrs. Hilton, 44, Mecklenburg Squar 
W. C. 1, where they will be copied and car ly 

Siegfried Sassoon has written a sequel to The Memoirs of a Fox-Hunti 
Man, his memoir of pre-war years which had a wide success last year 
winning the Hawthornden Prize in England. It will be called The Mem 
oirs of an Infantry Officer, and will be publish y Coward-McCar 
October. 











Miss Abbie Huston Evans, of Philadelphia, h 
(Harpers), which appeared in 1928 with an introduction by 
and was chosen that year as one of the books distributed b 
Clan. Since her first appearance in June, 1923, she has appeared sever 
times in Poetry. 

Mr. Conrad Aiken, who was awarded last spring the Pulitzer Pr 
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poetry for 1929, is the author of nine books of verse, most of which were 





drawn on for the volume of ‘ted Poems which was published by Scrib- 


ears he has divided his residence between 





ner’s a year ago. Inr 
England and America, and was for some time a member of the English 
Department at Harvar Besides his verse, he is author of many critical 
essays, a book on modern literature called Scepticisms, and three volumes 
of fiction. 

Miss Margery Mansfield, formerly the Business Mar 


now lives in New York, where she is at present secretary of the Poetry 





Society of America and editor of its bulletin. 

Mr. Le Baron Cooke lives in Boston; and Miss Elizabeth Bialk 
Chicago, where she is now engaged in journalism. 

The other poets in this issue appear here for the first time, and in all 
cases appear to have little literary history to record: 

Miss Rosalie Hickler (Mrs. Walter H.) lives in Waltham, Mass.; before 
her marriage in 1922 she worked for a time on The Atlantic Monthly staff 
in Boston. 

Mr. Murray Young, a recent graduate of the University of Notre 
ing in the Graduate School of Col 
New York, and assisting in the English Department. 

Mr. Rudolph Edward Korimann lives in New York City; Miss Jane 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, in Chicago; Mr. John 
Minnich Wilson, who besides being a poet is both engineer and painter, 
in Detroit, Michigan 

Mr. Jacob Hauser is yung poet of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. A. E, John- 


son, a native of London and a graduate of the University of Saskatche 





Dame, is now stt umbia University 


’ 


Emery, formerly « 


wan, is now in the Department of English at Syracuse University, New 


York. Mr. Jan 1es A. S. McPeek, a graduate of Harvard and a former 
member of its Poetry Society, is now Assistant Professor in English at 
W pikineeen: and Jee yn College, Washington, Penn. Mr. James Hearst 
lives in Cedar Falls va 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Near and Far, by Edmund Blunden. Harper & Bros. 

These Our Matins, by Michael Roberts. Elkin Mathews & Marrot, Ltd., 
London. 
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The Moment After, by Manville Hartley. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 

Sunrise Hours or Dubbs, by Richard E. Thompson. Harold Vinal, Ltd., 
Boston. 

Urgent Shades, by W. W. Robinson. Troubadour Press, San Diego. 

Songs of a Scythe, by Arthur Truman Merrill. The Bozart Press, Atlanta. 

Youth Turns in His Sleep, by Richard Charles Gillespie. Dorrance & Co 

Strains from a Dulcimore, by Emma Bell Miles. Bozart. 

Orpheus in Exile, by L. Logan Kean. Bozart. 

Lincoln Remembers, by Edna Davis Romig. Dorrance & Co 

Cast in Bronze, by Gertrude Huntington McGiffert. Mosher Press 

Smith and Brown Discuss Robinson, and Other Poems, by David Dave 
port. The Holywell Press, Oxford, England 

The Natural Year: Fune, by Frederick Edwards. James White & Co 
New York. 

Forsythia, Anonymous. Harold Vinal, Ltd., Bost 
ANTHOLOGIES: 

An Anthology of English Poetry, by Kathleen Campbell. H. Holt & C 

University of Southern California Poems. Univ. of Southern Californis 

Chrysalid, a Collection of Student Writing: Ver Prose, Pla Mount 
Mercy Academy, Grand Rapids, Michigar 





A Year-Book of Stanford Writing. English ¢ Stanf I 
SPECIAL EDITIONS: 

The Drinking Academy, a Play, by Thomas Randolph. Harvard Uni 
Press. ) 
PROSE AND A PLAY: 

Glass Mountain, by Joseph Warren Beach. Macrae-Smith Co., Ph 
delphia. 

Confessions: A Study in Pathology, by Arthur Symon Cape & Smith 

White Fade, by Maude Meagher. Houghton Mifflin C 

D. H. Lawrence, A First Study, by Stephen Potter. Jonathan Cape & 
Harrison Smith. 

Early American Poetry, by Oscar Wegelin. P Smith, New ¥ 

Walt Whitman, par Jean Catel. Les Editions Rieder, Paris 

Rythme Et Langage Dans la Premiére Edition des “Lea: Gra p 
Jean Catel. Rieder, Paris. 

A Half-Hour at the Gate, A Play, by Eve Owen Cochran. Gorham P 
Boston. 
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An Oasis in the Literary Desert 
“POETRY is an oasis in the desert 

of present-day literary orthodoxy.” 
E. C. D., Australia 


The Great Lyric Magazine 

“POETRY is the great lyric maga- 
zine. It ought to be on the table of 
every thinking person.” 

Edwin Markham 

Potent 

“Without question POETRY, dur- 
ing the decade of its existence, has 
been the most potent factor in English 
poetry.” Marx G. Sabel 


The Best Boost 


“The best ten years of literature 
any magazine has had in America, and 
the best boost poetry has ever had 
from a poet.’ Robert Frost 


Vigorous and Vital 

“POETRY is our most vigorous 
and vital magazine of verse. It is the 
source from which our contemporary 
poetry has taken strength, and the 
nucleus around which it has de- 
veloped.” Albert Edmund Trombly 


“T marvel at the nice discrimina- 
tion which is able to select so unerr- 
| ingly what is true and sincere and 
lovely in the new poetry from the 
hysterical outpourings of well-mean- 

ing but fanatical bards.” 
H.C. H., Poet-subscriber 

Real Stuff 


| Discriminating 


| 

| 

| 

| “After all is said and done 

POETRY is the one journal that pub- 
lishes real stuff. ... Really fine 

| poems are hard to find, and you are 

| to be congratulated on publishing so 

| large a percentage of true poems.” 

| A Subscriber 

| America’s Creditor 


“Other periodicals devoted to the 
muse have come and gone, but 
| POETRY goes along, discovering new 
poets of merit and printing much of 
the best by those whom it was power- 
fully responsible for establishing. It 
| is the greatest influence in the poetic 
world of today, and literary America 
owes it an everlasting debt of grati- 
tude.” 
John V. A. Weaver in The Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle 
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BOUND VOLUMES OF “POETRY 


Complete volumes of POETRY bound in buckram with 
Index and Title Page. 


Volumes I-VI1, each...... .. $5.00 
Volumes VIII-XX, each... 3.00 
All later volumes, each... . 2.50 


The bound volumes of POETRY make a well-nigh com- 
plete collection of the best verse written in English since 
October, 1912. Every public library should have them 

They include the “‘first editions‘ of many famous poems; 
therefore above prices for certain volumes cannot be long 
maintained, and are subject to change without notice 

Above prices are net, postage or expressage extra. Each 
volume, wrapped, weighs 1144 pounds 


Subscribers who send us their own copies of recent numbers in good 
condition may receive corresponding bound volumes for $1 each 
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\ ‘**POETRY” 
: AND 
COMBINATION — “THE NEW POETRY” 
OFFER IN THE THIN-PAPER, FLEXIBLE- 
] COVER EDITION 
for FIVE DOLLARS even 


(If you prefer the regular edition, send $4.50) 


THE NEW POETRY: An Anthology of Twentieth Century Verse, 
edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson and published 
by the Macmillan Company, contains the most important poetry of 
this rich period. Indispensable to lovers and students of poetry. Acknowledged by 
all competent critics to be the best modern anthology 

Have you seen the new edition? A beautiful book, delightful to handle, only % 
of an inch thick and weighing % of a pound. Priced at $3.00. Save $1.00 for new 
or renewed subscription—sign this ad and send with your check 
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